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characterizes so many readers compiled on this side of the At- 
lantic. Accuracy and correctness of idiom are vouched for by 
the co-editor, Dr. Markisch, who is Oberlehrer in the Royal 
Victoria-Gymnasium in Potsdam. G. M. Baker. 



The Child of the Nations. By Lucy McDowell Milburn. Chicago : R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons Company. 

The subject in brief of this epic of fifteen cantos is an account 
of the conceptual virtues ("children") begotten by the various 
historic nations of the earth in the edification of the spiritual 
nature of man. The ultimate child, "cosmic love," is pro- 
phetically taken as the issue of a unified humanity in the mil- 
lenium. With the form of the work and with its artistic ful- 
filment one might easily find fault, for it is the reviewer's 
peculiar privilege to condemn verse at first sight. But inasmuch 
as the author herself has sought in the text to anticipate adverse 
criticism which might be made of the inappropriate epic form 
and of the not infrequent metrical lapses, it behooves us to be 
lenient. It goes without saying, too, that much of the occult 
data must meet with flat contradiction from any scientific 
reader. But the appeal of the work, after all, is neither poetic 
nor scientific; it is esoteric. Unquestionably we need, in this 
material age of ours, a sharper stimulus to our longings for 
spiritual things, an increased capacity for a clearer psychic 
knowledge of our own world, of ourselves, and of our Deity. 
Toward such spiritualizing experience and reflections The Child 
of the Nations is a thoughtful, honest effort, and deserves con- 
sideration. R. I. R. 



The English Moralities from the Point of View of Allegory. By 
W. Roy Mackenzie. Boston : Ginn & Company. 

This is an expansion of a doctor's dissertation from Harvard, 
and forms one of a valuable series of contributions to the scholarly 
study of literature put forth by that University. It is a thorough 
piece of work, presenting from a new point of view these medi- 
aeval plays considered by most readers so insufferably dull. Dr. 
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Mackenzie shows that there was good characterization in these 
plays, and that allegory is adapted "for the presentation of a 
moral lesson by means of the drama; .... in drama the al- 
legorical structure is the most direct means by which a single 
and connected lesson can be taught for the guidance of life. 
Every character has his course of action decided by his name, 
so that, once given the proper set of characters, the lesson works 
itself out inevitably." In our time, when the problem-play mo- 
nopolizes the stage, this special characteristic of the early morality 
plays may possibly have an influence in the revival, popularity, 
and imitation of the type. 



A Stepdaughter of the Prairie. By Margaret Lynn. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

Have you ever read a book that made you forget you were 
sitting by the library fire, or at best on a be-cushioned piazza ; 
that transported you bodily to the great stretches of open country 
where "breezes blow and flowers grow" — into God's great out- 
of-doors? Miss Lynn's A Stepdaughter of the Prairie is such a 
book and as charming an example of its kind as it has been our 
good fortune to see. One feels the freedom and unlimited sweep 
of the great western plains before the book is well begun. All 
the picturesqueness and local color of this part of our country in 
an era now fast disappearing through increased population are 
retained in the ten or more autobiographical sketches that com- 
pose the volume. As a votive offering to the God of the 
Prairie, the book is both unique and delightful. But the 
atmosphere, however alluring, is not the only attraction. The 
body of the book is made up of little glimpses into the life of a 
happy family of children. The story of the adventures, diffi- 
culties, and aspirations of these six very normal youngsters is 
told so naturally that one is almost ashamed to laugh at their 
queer outlook on such miscellaneous things as elders, tramps, 
forbidden books, city relatives, and so on. It recalls, too, 
vividly the reader's own point of view not so many years ago. 
On every page or two there is a hearty laugh for those who are 
still young in spirit. The chapters (which were originally 



